THE SCHOUDLER FAMILY

And Lartois remained sitting by the child, his eyes fixed on the little
mole, a spot of amber on the mother-of-pearl brow. He had nothing
further to learn about tubercular meningitis; all that remained was to
receive confirmation of a diagnosis made fifty times before. But the
clinician, covered with honours, who, out of pure egotism, had never
known paternity, still suffered at children's deathbeds a pang of pity
which he had long since ceased to feel for adults. This was what he
looked for in his work, a last glimmer of human solidarity within him-
self, a last untarnished spot on the mirror that could reflect something
other than himself. "Poor child," he thought, "he won't see the sun
rise again."

The child suddenly turned restive, struggled, groaned, and became
convulsed with the grotesque gestures of the hanged. The pupils were
entirely turned up towards the forehead, the bony knees knocked
against each other, the skin turned purple and a little froth formed at
the corners of the lips. The rubber tube with its metal point had fallen
back across the turned-down sheets. Lartois turned off the tap under
the flask, came back to the child and held the little body up by the
shoulders. The child no longer saw or heard; perhaps was not even
conscious of his own suffering. This was only a last contortion of nerves
and muscles under the heel of the ogre who was throttling the life out
of him.

"Quiet, child, quiet," Lartois murmured automatically, knowing well
that speech was useless.

The crisis passed. Lartois gently stroked the child's forehead, passing
his finger backwards and forwards over the little amber mole. The
body had now regained its immobility. The pulse was increasing in
speed to the point of being uncountable, while diminishing in strength;
more like an electric vibration in a wire than the throbbing of an artery.
Lartois, with his stethoscope to his ears, was now listening directly to the
heart, and what he heard was terrifying: a whole future in process
of dissolving in a muscle the size of one's fist. At the exact instant when
the stethoscope fell silent, and a slight collapse of the body became
perceptible to him, Lartois bared the little chest still further, seized the
unusually long needle of fine steel that lay ready for him on a tray, and
with a speed and precision surprising in a man of sixty-one who had
had no sleep for many hours, buried it with a single jab between
two ribs deep into the child's heart. Then, pressing on the glass
plunger with his thumb, he expelled the adrenalin from the syringe,
-Removed the long needle with one straight movement, inspected the
point, took up his stethoscope again and waited. After a moment he
raised sad eyes to the window where the light of day was filtering
through the slits in the shutters, and drew the sheet up over the little
corpse.

When Lartois left the hospital it was broad daylight. Dustbins were
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